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Translations from Richard Wagner.* 
I. THE MELODIES OF ROSSINI AND OF WEBER. 


The history of Opera, since’ Rosstnt, has been 
in substance nothing but the history of opera mel- 
ody, artistically treated, with main reference to 
effect on the part of the singer. 

Rossini’s immense success had drawn all the 
composers involuntarily away from the considera- 
tion of the dramatic purport of the Aria. It 
became the whole problem of the opera to charm 
by melody as melody. ..... But musicians of 
a deeper nature felt, not only that the character 
of the Rossini melody was shallow and soul- 
less, but that it did not exhaust the essence of 
melody. To them, with all its beauty and its 
sparkle, it was too artificial. So they instituted a 
reaction against the Rossini tendency; their 
problem being to retrace the artificial and sophis- 
ticated Aria back to the source whence it derived 
all its vitality in the first days of Opera, and 
restore the primitive melody of the People’s Song. 

It was a German musician by whom this re- 
transformation of the melody was first called into 


*From his “ Oper und Drama,” 8 vols. Leipsic, 1852. 





life with extraordinary success. Cart Marta 
von WEBER reached his artistic maturity at an 
epoch of historical development, when the awak- 
ened instinct of liberty announced itself less in 
men as such, and more in peoples, as national 
masses. ..... The movement that resulted was 
more like a restoration than a revolution; it 
sought to reinstate the old and lost, and only in 
these later times have we found by experience 
how this error only puts new chains upon our 
progress towards real human freedom 

. . - In Music, as in Politics, this national ten- 
dency expressed itself at first with all the more 
beauty, since the character of music is so much 
more allied with general, than with specific 
feeling. What in the romantic poets of Germany 
took the form of Roman Catholic retrospective 
mysticism and feudal chivalric sentimentality, 
expressed itself in music as an inward, home-felt, 
deep and long-drawn melody, full of noble 
grace ;—a melody listened to and caught, as it 
were, from the last dying breath of the naive 
spirit of the people. 

The voluptuous Rossini melodies, in which all 
the world luxuriated, cut painfully into the pure- 
feeling artist heart of the amiable composer of 
the “ Freyschiitz;” he could not admit that the 
source of the true melody lay in them; he would 
show the world that they were only an impure 
emanation from this source; while the source 
itself, if one knew where to find it, still welled up 
in untroubled clearness. If the first founders of 
the Opera, (the high-bred literati of Florence, 
in the year 1600,) listened to the People’s Song, 
still more did Weber listen to it with the most 
earnest attentiveness. If the fragrance of the 
sweet popular flower was wafted frOm its forest 
meadow up into the elegant chambers of the lux- 
urious musical world, there to be distilled into 
portable perfumery, so,on the other hand, the 
longing for a sight of the flower led Weber down 
from the luxurious halls into the lowly meadow: 
there he descried the flower by the source of the 
merrily purling brook, in the midst of the strong- 
scented wood grass upon marvellously crinkled 
moss, under the spiritually murmuring foliage of 
the old, thick-trunked trees. How the happy art- 
ist’s heart palpitated at this sight, at the breathing 
in of this fullness of fresh fragrance! He could 
not resist the impulse to take this healing specta- 
cle, this quickening fragrance, home to poor un- 
nerved humanity and set it free from its delusion ; 
to tear the plant itself away from its divine re- 
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treat that bore it, and elevate it as the holy of 
holies before the blessing-craving world of luxury. 
He plucked it !—the unhappy man !—up in the 
elegant saloon he set the sweet, blushing thing in 
a costly vase; daily he watered it with fresh 
water from the wood spring. But lo!—the 
chastely closed petals unfold, as if in voluptuous 
languor; shamelessly it bares its noble stamina 
and offers its precious fragrance with entire in- 
difference to the profane nose of every sensual 
epicure. “ What ails thee, flower ?” exclaims the 
master in the anguish of his soul: “ forgettest 
thou already the lovely forest meadow, where 
thou didst grow up sochaste ?” Then one by one 
the leaves fall from the blossom ; wilted and fading 
they lie strewn upon the carpet, and one faint 
last breath of their sweet odor floats towards the 
master: “I only die,—since thou hast broken 
me!” And with it died the master. It was the 
soul of his art, and this art the enigmatical spell 
of his life-—On the meadow there grew no flower 
more! ‘Tyrolese singers came down from their 
Alps; they sang before prince Metternich; he 
commended them with good letters to all the courts, 
and all the lords and bankers amused themselves 
in their voluptuous saloons with listening to the 
pleasant yodlings of the children of the Alps, and 
how they sang about their “ Dierndel” (sweet- 
hearts). Now the brave lads march off to Bellini 
arias to the murder of their brothers, and dance 
with their “Dierndel” to the Donizetti opera 
melodies, for—the flower grew not again ! 

It is a characteristic feature of the German 
popular melody, that it expresses itself less in 
short, bold, distinct rhythms, but rather in long- 
drawn, swelling draughts of happiness, and yet of 
yearning. A German song, delivered wholly 
without harmony, is inconceivable to us; every- 
where we hear it sung with at least two voices ; 
Art feels called upon entirely of its own accord 
to fit to it the bass and the easily supplied second 
middle part, so as to complete the harmonic 
structure of the melody. ‘This melody is the 
foundation of Weber’s popular opera; free from 
all local, national peculiarity, it is of a broad, 
universal expression of feeling, has no other or- 
nament besides the smile of sweetest and most 
natural inwardness, and speaks so, by the power 
of unsophisticated grace, to the hearts of men, of 
whatsoever nationality, because the pure hu- 
manity appears in it sosimple and unclouded. . . 

According to this melody Weber shapes every- 
This melody he made the actual 
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factor of his opera; the purpose of the drama | 
found its realization through this melody in so far | 
as the whole drama was from beforehand melted | 
away with longing to be absorbed into this melody, 
to be consumed in it, set free in it, and justified 
If we consider the “ Freyschiitz” as 


through it. | 
a drama, we must ascribe’ to its poem the same | 
relation to Weber’s music that the poem of | 
“ Tancredi” bears to the musie of Rossini. Ros- 
sini’s melody conditioned the character of the 
poem of “ Tancredi,” as Weber’s melody did the | 
“ Freyschiitz” poem of Kind; and Weber here 
was nothing but what Rossini was there, only the | 
former noble and intellectual, the latter frivolous 
Weber opened his arms to receive | 
the drama all the wider, that his melody was the | 
real language of the heart, trae and unsophisti- | 
cated; what transpired therein was indeed con- | 
| 
| 
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and sensual. 


But Weber also 
strove in vain to bring out what in the limitation 


cealed safe from all perversion. 


of language, with all its truth, was inexpressible ; 
and his stammering passes for the honest confes- | 
sion of the incapacity of Music by itself to become 


real drama. 


— > - - 


Bernhard Molique. 


From the German of F. Miiller. 


Bernuarp Morigue, undoubtedly (now that 
Spohr has given up solo playing) the first and 
purest of violin-players, was born at Niirnberg, 
Oct. 7, 1803. His father, who was the chapel- 
master of the town, gave him his first instructions 
in music, and taught him the management of | 
nearly all the most accessible instruments. But | 
Bernhard evinced, at a very early age, a decided | 
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preference for the violin, not only by devoting, 
with eagerness, a great portion of his time to the 
study of it, but especially by the delicacy and | 
sweetness with which he handled the inetrument | 
the more remarkable, as it was far beyond the | 
age of the precocious boy. Connoisseurs already 
recoenized in him a virtuoso, even before he had 
made any considerable progress in practical skill ; 
and his father, consequently, spared nothing that 
could contribute to develop and promote his 
talent. He confined his practice principally to 
the violin, and the facile child followed with de- 
light the parental lessons. At the age of four- 
teen, however, his talent, knowledge, and capa- | 
bilities transcended the powers of instruction | 
possessed by the happy father, who, in 1816, sent 
him, for further accomplishment, to Munich, 
where the late King of Bavaria, having been in- 
formed of the promising talents of the youth, 
appointed the first violinist of the Royal Chapel, 
Pietro Novelli, to be young Molique’s future in- 
structor. After two years’ application, he left 
this school for Vienna, where he was immediately 
engaged in the orchestra of the “ Theater an der 
Wien.” In 1820 he returned to Munich, and 
was appointed to the office of his late instructor, 
Novelli. Up to this time he had often played in 
public, with the greatest snecess ; but it was in 1822 
that he first undertook a veritable artistic tour 
through Leipzig, Dresden, Berlin, Hanover, &c. 
Although he had not yet succeeded in fully ac- 4 
complishing the object which every artist has in 
view, in gaining to himself the reputation which 
is his due, owing to the lustrous tame of Spohr, 
which eclipsed every rising genius; still the tour 
was powerfully influential upon his future artistic 
development. In September, 1826, he was ap- 
pointed music-director at Stuttgardt, where he 
long was the pride of the Stuttgardt orchestra. 
Molique, in the course of his visits to Paris, 
Vienna, London, and St. Petersburg, has obtained 
an European reputation, which his great qualities 
fully justify. He is a sterling, thorough artist, 
whose true and earnest nature despises, from the 
his soul, those modern whims and | 


depths of 


meretricious ornaments, and all that charlatanerie 
with which most virtuosi of the present day en- | 
rapture the public. 


His playing, rounded into 
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the classical form of art, ¢werves not from its aim 
to search for fancifully invented beauties, or to 
wander through brilliant passages, but rather to 
put the richly ornamented principal part in an 
harmonic combination, in the necessary organ- 
ical connection with the accompanying instru- 
ments. His violin concertos, therefore, are not 
to be considered, like those of the modern virtu- 
osi, as mere solos, but are to be compared to com- 
pletely written symphonies, in which his instru- 
ment shines forth as the poetical completion of 
the entire musical structure. It requires, then, 
an abundance of power, and an immense facility 
to op mieny xy the position, so as to keep the prin- 
cipal part in a constant intimate alternation with 
the orchestra; now imperceptibly rising to a 
powerful energy, then again yielding to the op- 
posing forces, and anon striking forth with the 
decision of the master-hand. Never does he sep- 
arate himself from this harmonically combined 
system, never allow himself to indulge in artifi- 
cial bravura passages, but yields himself to the 
inexorable law by which the whole is held to- 
gether, the uppermost link of the harmonic chain 
being his own artistically embellished solo part. 
When he has the bow in his hand, he is a musical 
totality ; hence the extraordinary ease of his ex- 
terior bearing, which is the index of a total 
intellectual absorption in his art. From the early 
plenitude of his native resources, Molique has 
risen, by successive developments, to the height 
of artistical perfection, which has secured him 
the laurel amongst all the living violinists. To 
hear him play an adagio is the most perfect treat. 
There is no feigning of feeling, no exaggeration, 
no affectation; it is the pure fire of an artistic 
inspiration ; no confusion of sentiments, but sim- 
ple self-conscious truth. Add to this, his effective 
execution, his magnificent, full, and solid tone, in 
all its regions of the highest purity,—its soft and 
harmonious fulness, combined with a marvellous 
rapidity. As a composer for his instrument, he is 
distinguished by a solid greatness of manner, 
modelled upon the style of Haydn, Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Spohr, and evidencing the purest 
taste and the most extended knowledge, united 
with an eminent talent, apparently created for 
the beauties and charms of harmony. These re- 
marks are equally applicable also to his other 
compositions, his string Quartets, Piano-forte So- 
natas, Symphonies, and, above all, his Mass. As 
conductor of the orchestra, he combines, with the 
most refined ear, calm  self-possession, and an en- 
ergetie precision. As a master, he is full of 
merit; and pupils, whose names are of great 
celebrity, and of whom he may well be as proud 
as they are worthy of him, contribute to augment 
the fame of the excellent master. Molique is 
evidently one of those happy beings whom 
Providence has endowed with an indescribable 
richness.— Cocks’s Miscellany. 


—+> 


The Late Thomas Harper. 


This celebrated performer on the trumpet was 
born in Worcester, in the month of May, 1786, it 
is believed in the parish of Saint Nicholas. At 
about ten years of age he quitted his native city 
for London, where he studied music under Eley, 
and soon entered the East India volunteer band, 
his instruments being the horn and trumpet. In 
this situation he remained about eighteen years, 
performing also at some of the mimor theatres 
during the first seven years of his military service, 
after which he was engaged as first trumpet at 
Drury-lane Theatre and the English Opera. 

“ He continued to be connected with the East 
India Company during his whole life, having heid 
the appointment of inspector of musical instru- 
ments up to the time of his death—a fact which 
forms no slight testimony to that regularity of lite 
which is too frequently absent in members of his 
profession distinguished for their talents. It is 
scarcely necessary to note here, that in all the 
reat Musical Festivals of the last forty years, 
larper sustained a part, and that he long held 
the supremacy on his own instrument. Among 
other remarkable occasions on which he assisted 
it may be mentioned, that he played at the funera; 


| obsequies of the two great Commanders, Nelson 
and Wellington. Sir George Smart, in a letter to 
Mr. Surman, of Exeter Hall, the other day, says, 
“T took much interest in his professional career, 
which commenced at the oratorios under my 
direction at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, by 
his accompaniment of ‘ The trumpet shall sound,’ 
in the performance of the Messiah, on Jan. 30, 
1813.” 

The attack which terminated his valuable life, 
occurred on the 20th of January last. He left 
his home (Chad’s Row, King’s Cross), to attend 
rehearsal. During the rehearsal of Weber’s 
Concert Stiick, he complained of coldness and a 
violent pain between his shoulders. Medical aid 
was promptly called, and he was removed from 
the Hall to Mr. Surman’s residence ; but, in spite 
of every attention, he expired about half-past two 
o'clock, from disease of the aorta, as appeared by 
a post-mortem examination. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that he breathed his last, as he lay upon a 
sofa beneath a portrait of the great author of “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” The evening’s 
performance, in which he should have taken a 
part, was commencing with the “ Dead March 
in Saul,” and Callcott’s beautifully expressive 
| glee :— 


“ Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear, 
That mourns thy exit from a world like this.” 


The last time Harper visited Worcester was 
in September, 1852, after the Birmingham Festi- 
val, in which he was engaged ; and itis a pleasing 
trait in the character of this worthy native of our 
city, that he never missed, if he could help it, 
whenever he was in the neighborhood, of spend- 
ing the Sunday in Worcester, and attending his 
parish church, St. Nicholas. It was also a most 
gratifying sight at the various Festivals, to see the 
veteran, with his three talented sons, all seeming 
so much attached to each other, and all vieing in 
the respect they paid to their honered parent. 

Mr. Baspsr has left four children, a daughter 
and three sons. ‘Thomas, the elder, worthily fills 
the place in the orchestra which his father held 
with such éc/a/ for so many years; and it was no 
small gratification to the good old man—as those 
who had the happiness of knowing can testify— 
that he was succeeded in his place in the orchestra 
by his son “Tom.” His second son, Charles, 
holds a similar position in the orchestra with his 
instrument, the horn, having lately succeeded the 
veteran Platt. His third son, Edmund, lives in 
Ireland, as pianist and organist to the Marchioness 
of Downshire ; he has also occasionally attended 
our Festivals as a horn player, and he is likewise 
known as the author of some highly pleasing and 
popular melodies.—English Paper. 
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—+> — 
Lucia di Lammermoor. 
The following notice of a recent operatic per- 
formance in New, York, which we find in the 
Tribune, contains some tseful criticisms both on 


the piece in question and on opera-writing gen- 
erally. If we mistake not, it is from the pen of 
Mr. Fry. 


Lucia di Lammermoor is a thorough piece de 
resistance. Perhaps no opera ever written has 
been as often played in the same number of 
years. Its parts are all beautifully displayed, and 
so equally prominent as to engage the affections 
of singers and render them desirous of producing 
the work. In not a few operas this diffusive 
saliency of characters is wanting. In La Son- 
nambula, tor example, the character of Elvino is 
that of a sap; that of the Count, negative; and 
the burden of the piece thus rests on the heroine. 
These varied prominences of character have not 
a little to do with the success of Lucia. 
The musical rhetoric of it is admirable; never 
| diffuse or obscure, and when not designedly or- 
namental for the soprano’s jioriture, of a rigid 
declamatory character, constantly heroic or pas- 
sionate. To deny this to Lucia is to deny musi- 
cal notes. The instrumentation of this opera 1s 
| particularly beautiful. In the elegiac use of the 
violoncello, the romantic employment of the horn, 
































the arabesque treatment of the flute, the unisons 
of the trombones and so forth—all modern effects 
and indicating the mettle of the composer—it 
stands out in high relief. There are operas more 
pretentiously written than Lucia—more ambitious 
in political or theological subjects—dispensing 
with square eight measure melodies—but there is 
no opera to which the word beautiful can be more 
justly applied. 

Madame Sontag particularly shone in her last 
solo, when she interchains with the flute in the 
most delicate spray of sound. To understand 
Donizetti’s music, for her part, it must be remem- 
bered that when he wrote for the Soprano he 
used three grand divisions of style; the declama- 
tory, the cantabile simple, or where the syllables 
respond to notes in about equal numbers, and the 
florid style, where many notes are used to com- 
paratively few syllables. The florid style, how- 
ever he rigidly rejects for the masculine voices ; 
and in this his work differs from, and in philoso- 
phy or esthetics is superior to, Rossini’s Italian 
operas. We hold this to be acorrect view of the 
great art of writing for the voice; based on the 
laws of sound, the sexual phenomena of tone, 
and the circle of feminine influence in music. 
Hence the long-drawn jfioriture for masculine 
voices, whether the old fashioned in Handel’s 
oratorios, or the new fashioned in Rossini’s operas, 
we hold to be a violation of that manly severity 
which is indispensable. 

Signor Badiali is always more or less successful 
with his audience. In the Duet with the Tenor 
last night, he secured an equivalent to an encore. 
That duet, for some reason or other, was cut short 
by Tamburini and Rubini, and even Duprez 
gave it the go-by some-times. For this there ap- 
pears no reason. ‘The andante is large and dig- 
nified, and the allegro brilliant, and dealing in 
sequences of thirds, which composers will use 
until some more fluent or captivating medium of 
harmony for two voices be found, which event 
does not seem impending. 

Signor Pozzolini in the curse scene was not up 
to the mark. This fiery ebullition of the author’s 
genius, written for Duprez, requires enormous 
lungs and huge declamatory powers. We are 
not able to indicate any tenor now in Europe fit 
to do it justice. The final air is one which sup- 
ports the singer. There are two kinds of music ; 
one which makes the singer ina great degree, 
and the other which the singer makes. Of the 
former kind in a signal degree is the solo in ques- 
tion. Signor Pozzolini surprised us by his deliv- 
ery of it, and he was called for after the curtain 
fell. 

We do not agree with the trenchant criticism 
on the Sontag troupe. Among the rarest of 
God’s gifts, is a voice connected with adequate 
dramatic taste and skill, a physique that will bear 
the wear and tear of the stage, and the moral 
courage to face an audience. It is so easy to find 
fault. What have we not read against singers 
and against composers? And of those that criti- 
cise them, how many, if called upon, could indicate 
how a passage should be sung, or write two meas- 
ures of music if their eternal salvation depended 
on it ? 

$9 —_—__— 
A Letter about Tempos. 
SAtTuRDAY Niecut, March 19. 

Mr. Eprror :—A word on modernizing tempos. 
I have for some time been wishing that some able 
musical critic would take up this subject; but as 
the “ spirits from the vasty deep” won’t come, I 
Having just 





will, saute de micux, do it myself. 
returned from the concert of the Germanians, I 
will give you my impression as received at the 
moment. But first let me say that, as I do not 
presume to find fault with their excellent perform- 
ances, both individually and collectively, I hope 
that no offence will be taken when I suggest (as a 
mere matter of opinion) that Cherubini’s overture 
in regard to time was marred. I doubt whether 
one ina hundred of that large audience could 
draw any meaning from a confused, hurried, in- 
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comprehensible noise—! allude to the second 
movement. 

Some weeks ago, when the same overture was 
given by the Musical Fund Society, [asked Mr. 
Suck what made him take the tine almost twice 
as fast as Cherubini intended it, and as T have 
heard it under the conductorship of Kreutzer, 
Plantade, Habeneck and others. He (Mr. S.) 
said that it is taken so at present all over Ger- 
many, and that he is used to such time. 1 confess, 
I doubted it—but behold! Herod out Heroded ; 
Mr. Bergmann (though an excellent leader) took 
it even more suave qui peut ;—there was certainly 
a considerable display of agility to get out all the 
notes, at the expense of confusing so noble a 
composition. Now if the time for Allegro (leav- 
ing the metronome out of the question) has been 
changed, viz. to double as quick as it was once— 
be it so—modern composers adopt this and write 
accordingly. But the Allegro, as Cherubini 
meant it, half a century ago, should he taken as 
it was then intended—just as Handel’s music should 
be given according to his ideas of time. 

But I have heard it said: “These tempos are 
out of date.” Well, so are witches; yet you 
would not (by way of modernizing) have the 
Thane of Cawdor consult Madame Adolph, or be 
influenced by “spiritual rappings.” 

Many pieces of music indicate the time; for 
instance, Cherubini’s overture, from beginning to 





end, is solid and dignified ; the _¢ 2 $y 2 +s . 
. “ od EL r) 
opening of the second move- fx 4-7 9 # | 


ment— vg SS 
leading to the predominant 





e-F is intended (and might be felt) to be 
a —# . a ” 
~—#-—-# ponderous and marked ;—instead of 

ae | which it sounded like the be- or 
ginning of a galop: | ; | 


the passages particularly in the quartet became a 
mere hurried fiddling ; there was no time to per- 
ceive distinctly the meaning between the first 
violins, 
sale 
~bealt?'a, | lw 
it was all jumbled together (after the well-known 
fashion: “ You-shall-say-the-truth-the-whole-truth- 
and-nothing—but-the-truth-so-help—you—God-kiss- 
the—book—and-give—me-a-shilling—you—must-find- 


and the responding chord, | 4 | 


change-I-got-none.”) 

As I said before, many a movement (at least if 
once played through) will indicate the time 
intended by the com- ee —_— 
poser. The opening of F | 
Mozart’s 2nd quartet, ~ 
demands at once the a/a breve tempo; on the 
contrary, the second movement in La Gazza La- 
dra, being lively and sparkling, with a rhythm 
mostly of four measures, and all its counterpoint 
on the surface, might not only be taken as fast as 
the orchestra can correctly do it, but would on 
account of its thinness become tame if taken slow. 
Mozart’s overtures to “ Figaro,” “ L’Enlevement 
du Serail,” and “ Don Juan,” indicate a quick 
tempo, (supposing no time to be given.) Not so 
the “ Zauber/lite”: 
an ee 
P ataeerre 2 
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now if Mozart meant it to 
be as at present played, he 
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have written merely — = | 


notes, ———_ 
a turn, thus: 
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The passages for flute and fagotto become at pre- 
sent a mere flying chromatic run, which passes by 
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as if sent off by electricity; now and then there 
a homeopathic idea of it, viz: when the flute 
and fagotto do not exactly go together. 
Ihave heard Spohr’s overture to Alruna in 
the presence of Spohr himself (and a beautiful 
omposition it is), in which the second movement 


iso opens with a fugue : 
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and has some similarity to the Zauberjlite; but 
the time was taken about half as quick as the 
Zauberflite has been given here by both so- 
cieties. 

One word more about tempos. 
Auber’s overture to the “ Domino Noir,” was 
usually taken quick and with two inches of bowing ; 
but some seven or eight years ago Prevost, that 
efficient leader of the New Orleans Opera Com- 
pany (then in New York), told the first violins to 
draw the whole length of the bow for each note 
(of the opening), which naturally made it more 
broad and nearly doubled the time. ‘The effect 
was decisive, and that movement has ever since 


The opening of 


been taken slow and grandioso. 

While speaking of the “ Germania’ 
must say a word in the way of praise to the little 
Urso’s performance on the violin—Thongh not 
equal to PAuL JULLIEN, yet the novelty of a 
little girl playing so well, both as to clear execu- 
tion and perfect intonation ;—her pleasing and 
composed attitude ; in short the tout ensemble was 
positively charming. By the way, your New York 
correspondent (in one of your late numbers) 
speaking of Master Jullien, says, “ I don’t see any 
difference between this child and Sivori or Miska 
Hauser.” Now Miska Hauser must undoubtedly 
have devoted much time to practising harmonics, 
and really changes the noble tone of the violin to 
a flageolet to great perfection ; but is that enough 
to warrant the comparing him to Sivori? What 
would you think, if any one, speaking of New 
York as a lively, bustling city, with its splendid 
Hotels, Theatres, ete., should say: “ It reminds 


me of Paris and Nantucket ?” 


. 


concert, I 


Wo. Kryzer. 
——-<¢ aE 


Franz Abt’s Compositions. - 

Although the fair and sunny Italy may be 
called, par excellence, the land of music, but few 
will be found to deny that Germany is essentially 
the land of choral song. There is no country in 
which song is more identified and blended with 
the amusements of the people: witness the songs 
of fatherland, the Rhine songs, the drinking songs, 
and the student songs of the “land of the vine.” 
In Germany, singing and composition form an 
element in the education of youth, and a taste 
engendered in early life becomes permanent and 
indelible. Thus, when a party, previously un- 
known to each other, meet together, they fall to 
singing their part-songs with more comparative 
ease than half a score of English amateurs would 
do after a month’s practice and rehearsals. To 
get up a glee at the moment, at an English eve- 
ning party, is a difliculty with which many of our 
readers are doubtless acquainted, even admitting 
the immense strides which musical knowledge has 
made in this country during the last few years; 
although we freely admit that the simplicity of 
the German arrangements of four-part songs 
renders them easily acquirable by the English 
amateur. These Bose are d-propos of the 
songs of Franz Abt, the distinguished German 
composer. His charming ballad, “When the 
swallows hasten home,” has been the means of 
introducing his name to thousands of English [and 
American] families. It is Abt’s facility in pro- 
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tein melody | that has made his name familiar to 
us, and, as his works become more extensively 
known, will finally consolidate his reputation. Of 
the songs alluded to, there are a set of twelve 
four-part songs, under the title of “ Arion,” which 
will be worthy the attention of the glee and 
madrigal societies of this kingdom. A set of ten 

duettinos will also be welcomed by duet singers, 
as they are within the compass of a moderate 
register, and are strikingly effective and original. 

Of songs, we have an easy set of ten, in “Lays 
of youthful Days,” fully bearing out the designa- 
tion of “ characteristic,” by which epithet they 
are distinguished. There are also several sets of 
five, of amore ambitious character ; among which 
“ The three Students’ Song,” and “ Spring Morn- 
ing,” may be particularized as beautiful and 
original, although it is not easy to select the gems 
from such a mass of compositions. The whole of 
these songs have been spel to English words 


by Mr. Carpenter.—Cocks’s Miscellany. 


—_ > mal 


[We have seen the following exquisite lines attrib- 
uted (we know not with what reason) toStrope. They 
appear too modern for a contemporary of Chaucer.] 

ON HARMONY. 

When whispering winds do softly steal 
With creeping passion through the heart; 
And when at every touch we feel 
Our pulses beat, and bear a part: 

When threads can make 

A heart-string quake; 

Philosophy 

Will scarce deny 
The soul can melt in Harmony. 
O lull me, lull me, charming air, 
My sense is rock’d with wonders sweet; 
Like snow on wool thy fallings are, 
Soft, like spirit’s, are thy feet. 

Grief who need fear 

That hath an ear ?— 

Down Jet him lie, 


And slumb'ring die, 
And change his soul for Harmony. 


—_—-> 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Sketch of Onslow—Concluded. 


[From the French of M. Feétis.} 


Onslow’s first works, published in 1807, were 
three Quintets. One Sonata for Piano solo, the 
only one he wrote in that form, and some violin 
Quartets, published about the same period, suc- 
ceeded their author advantageously 
known among the artists. Notwithstanding this 
success, Onslow experienced sometimes a regret 
that he was only guided in his labors by his instinct, 
and could only invoke in their favor the evidence 
of his ears. A friend counselled him to place 
himself under the direction of Reicha, to go 
through a course of harmony and composition. 
Reicha was in fact the most proper person to 
direct a rapid course of instruction, which would 
be a more practical employment than merely 
obtaining a profound knowledge of the science. 


in making 


It was just what Onslow needed most; a few 
months sufficed to learn what was necessary to an 
artist already provided with a well developed sen- 
timent of harmony. 

For some time Onslow enjoyed the reputation 
of being a composer of merit in the instrumental 
line. His friends pressed him with solicitations to 
apply his talent to the theatre; he yielded by 
writing [Aleada de la Vega, a drama in three 
acts, which was represented in 1824, but did not 
hold its place upon the boards. In vain would a 
musician try to realize in the composition what 
was expected of him; although the libretto was 


feeble enough, the music had the radical defect in 
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itself of not being dramatic. Le Colport teur, an 
opera in three acts, performed in 1827, is a much 
better composition, dramatically considered. — 
After the succés d’estime obtained by Le Colpor- 
teur, Onslow disappeared from the scene for ten 
years, and it was not till 1837 that he caused his 
third opera, under the title of Le Duc de Guise, 
to be represented. Some portions of the score 
called forth attention, but the work in general 
was cold and heavy. This must be truly consid- 
ered the last production Onslow furnished for the 
stage, for three operas of large dimensions given 
without any durable success, were sufficient to dis- 
courage him. 

The character of his talent seemed to him to 
offer chances more favorable in the Symphony ; 
however, those he caused to be presented at the 
concerts of the Conservatoire of Paris were re- 
ceived coldly. Onslow believed he saw injustice 
in such a reception, and considered it as the 
result of an exclusive fondness for the Sym- 
phonies of Beethoven. He had the 
that his music was well written, and certainly one 
could remark in it much merit, but it wasa merit of 
a didactic nature. One found not those sudden and 
unexpected effects which constitute the chief 
charms of the symphonies of Haydn, Mozart and 


Like those illustrious artists, Onslow 


conviction 


Beethoven. 
developed his work from a principal theme, but in 
a manner scholastic, cold, and not with the rapture 
of genius which shone in his models. It is re- 
markable also that in his symphonies the instru- 
mentation is not brilliant, the orchestra being 
heavy and dull. In the opinion of connoisseurs 
the especial talent of the author lies in the art of 
writing quintets. 

In 1829 a crue) accident caused fora time fears 
for the life of Onsfow ; at all events he was threat- 
ened with the loss of hearing. He was hunting 
on a friend’s estate ; being in the woods, he seated 
himself an instant to write down a musica) thought, 
and while absorbed in the meditation, he was struck 
by a ball, which, after tearing the ear, lodged itself 
in his neck, from whence they have never been 
able to extract it. The accident caused a severe 
inflammation of the brain ; 
of treatment and repose, the health of Onslow 
was re-established and there only 
little deafness in the wounded ear. 

Tuomas Ryan. 


but after some months 


now remains a 


NOTE TO THE ABOVE. 

Mr, Editor: Your New York ‘Diarist,” in his 
No. 18 of Feb. 13, does not appear to be “posted 
up” on Onslow, when he is so careful in saying 
that ‘among his published works are fifteen quar- 
tets and ten quintets,” &c. The Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club possess his thirty-third quintet, 


op. 80. There are about forty Quartets; three 
Symphonies ; six Trios for piano, violin and vio- 
one Sestet for piano, two violins, alto, 
five Sonatas for piano and violin ; 
two Sonatas a quatre mains ; one Sonata for piano ; 
many themes varices, toccatas ete.; several Sonatas 
for piano and violoncello. All these works, to- 
gether with his three grand Operas, certainly re- 
veal a well-spent life. Searcely excepting Spohr, 


does any composer offer the same amount of diffi- 


loncello ; 
‘cello and bass ; 


culties and exact the same skilful treatment from 
the hands of artists, as do the works of Onslow. 
They are spirituel and at the same time elaborate 
to the highest degree. His conceptions are strik- 
ingly original, the themes always very fully de- 
veloped and most carefully written in every part. 
There is a prevalence of the minor mode which gives 
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senses — a 


atinge of sadness to most of his works; but that 
being a failing of most of the modern writers, to 
condemn it would be to condemn a large field of 
composition. It seems to be a pretty well under- 
stood affair that it is easier to write and treat a 
minor than a major subject; on the principle that 
it is easier to write ten good and effective trage- 
dies than one good comedy. 

Onslow’s melodies are of a piquant character ; 
sufficiently flowing, but yet seldom free from har- 
monic intricacy. The Adagios in most of his 
Quintets are extremely beautiful and impressive ; 
the Scherzos usually the wildest things imagin- 
able ; most certainly in these he has been no ser- 
vile imitator of the models left by his and our own 
divine Mozart; onthe contrary he gives the loosest 
reins to his fancy. 

So far as we are acquainted with Onslow’s 
chamber music, (and our acquaintance is not con- 
fined to a quintet or two) it is of a character to 
offer at every turn irresistible charms to the cuiti- 
vated musician, and but few who have essayed his 
compositions grow tired of hearing or playing 
them. Our own fondness for the master, Mr. 
Editor, will, we hope, be apology sufficient for 
thus spinning out the subject. ?. B. 
March 22, 1853. 

ee eee 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From my Diary. No. XXI. 


New York, March 15. People talk about the great 
melodist, Mozart, and the great harmonist, Beethoven,— 
implying that the former was comparatively weak as a 
harmonist and the latter as amelodist. Every student of 
music, worthy of the name, knows how Jittle reason 
there is for such an idea of Mozart; and a moment’s 
reflection should convince any one that nothing but 
extraordinary genius for melody could enable a composer 
to range so unrestrainedly in the wildest regions of 
harmony as Beethoven has done and not run into the 
common fault of producing a mere conglomeration of 
strange chords and progressions, of interest to none but 
those who recognize nothing higher in music than mere 
counterpoint. 

T have often been struck with the vocal character of 
many of Beethoven’s themes and knew that many of 
them had been arranged and adapted to words—from the 
time when his friend Wegeler, in the pleasant first years 
of his Vienna life, wrote a poem to an adagio, down to 
our own days of psalm-book making; but I had not 
conceived the full extent to which this had been done, 
and that too by men whose own names occupy no small 
space in Musical history. This evening, looking over a 
new catalogue of his works, with their various arrange- 
ments, I am astonished to see to how many of these 
arrangements are set down. By the way, this catalogue 
shows too the amount of thought, the weight, the sub- 
stance, so to speak, in Beethoven's themes; for precious 
few of our common piano-forte sonatas, the finger pieces 
of the fashionable concert room, and such like, would 
bear arrangemeuts for string quartet and oftimes for 
full orchestra, like those of Beethoven. But to these 
vocal arrangements. The three Sonatas, Op. 2, dedicated 
to Haydn, composed when the author was but some 23 
or 24 years of age, have furnished four vocal pieces, 
which are here catalogued, (how many others?) Adagio 
of No. 1, words by Wegeler, “‘ My happiness is fled; °’ 
Allegro from the same, Sehnsucht, by Schiller, arranged 
by Silcher; Adagio from No. 2, “If [look in her eyes,” 
arranged by Silcher; Allegretto from No. 3, Wiedersehen, 
arranged also by Silcher. 

The three Sonatas, Op. 10, dedicated to Count Browne, 
have furnished No.1, a song,“ This is the day of the 
Lord,’ arranged by Hubner, and an “ Agnus Dei,” 
arranged by Biery; and No. 3, a song. 

Silcher has also adapted the adagio of the Sonata Pathe- 
tique to a song, “ The eye of the beloved.’ The Septet, 
Op. 20, the Sonatas Ops. 24, 25, 26, 27, 30, &e., &c., all 
furnish music for the voice, from the simple song with 
piano-forte accompaniment, up to “ Kyrie Eleison” with 
full orchestra! 


Another arrangement by Silcher is to the words, One 
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dich, was war’ mein Leben! {“ Thee away, what were my 
life !”’)—from no less a piece than the Andante of the C 
minor Symphony! 

Two works are numbered 81 in this catalogue. 81a is 
the famous Sonata, Les adieur, [ Absence et le Retour; 
81b the Sextet recently played in Boston. One 
arrangement from this—unfortunately without the name 
of the arranger—is the Adagio for two soprano and two 
basses, to the words Hért vom Strand ein Vesper singen, 
(“ Hear from th’ Strand the Vespers singing,”) the exqui- 
site “Vesper Hymn,’’ which Mr. Webb copied into his 
“ American Glee Book ” some years since from an English 
publication, and which I shall never forget hearing for 
the first time in the Odeon, as sung under his direction. 
Three vocal arrangements are mentioned of the Allegretto 
of the 7th Symphony. These are some of the most 
noticeable which catch my eye in glancing through this 
catalogue. It was prepared by a German and contains 
no arrangements but those by German musicians, and 
probably only the more important of these. It would be 
curious to see a complete list of all such arrangements— 
how we Yankees should figure therein! 
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Concerts of the Past Week. 
MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. We were 
reluctantly compelled by illness to forego the 
eighth and last concert of the series, which, con- 
sidering the rare programme, was peculiarly pro- 
voking. But it is pleasant to know that there 
are more in store. Meanwhile a friend obliges 
us with the following notice. 


The audience, unusually numerous, showed man- 
ifestly that the advertising of ‘a vocalist,” is by no 
means necessary to draw a sufficient number of au- 
ditors to concerts like these. Nor is the bodily pre- 
sence of one essential to the pleasure of the audience 
when assembled. 

Such a programme as the one presented at this 
concert—Mozart’s Quintet in E flat No. 3, Mendels- 
sohn’s posthumous Quartet in F minor (op. 80) and 
Franz Schubert’s Trio in E flat (op. 100)—are surely 
enough to satisfy any music lover, and if a song 
must be given, it should be no superfluous interjec- 
tion, but one of the real inspirations of genius, and 
sung as such things should be. Such were the songs 
that Mile. Lehmann contributed at some of the 
concerts of this series; and such only do we wish to 
hear at these concerts. Mozart's Quintet, familiar 
and welcome, was well played, and the Mendelssohn 
Quartet, (played for the first time in public,) was per- 
formed in the best manner of the Club, and lis- 
tened to with the closest attention and highest ad- 
miration. This quartet has a peculiar depth and 
tenderness, and was composed by Mendelssohn after 
the death of his sister; and after it we had no ears or 
understanding left for the Schubert Trio. Mr. 
‘TRENKLE sustained the piano part very satisfactorily 
both in the Trio and in the Duet with Aveusr 
Fries. Mr. Zon.er, in an interminable Fantasia, 
showed himself a flutist of unusual excellence, and 
quite makes good the absence of Mr. Lehmann. 
The Club give an extra Concert Thursday, March 
31st, in the Music Hall (lower hall), when Mendels- 
sohn’s Octet will be presented. w. 


The Ninth Subscription Concert of the Grr- 
MANIA Socrery, last Saturday evening, was one 
of the very best of the season. The programme, 
for a grand mass concert, was almost as pure and 
solid as one of Mr. Dresel’s little Chamber Con- 
It embraced but six items, of which little 
Camilla’s “ Carnival of Venice” was the only one 


certs. 


that could be considered hacknied. First and 
most important was the “ Heroic Symphony” of 
Beethoven,—his third. In the public rehearsal, a 
few hours before, the Germanians had played his 
No. 2,in D. It was well worth the while to any 
earnest musical student, who cared to trace the 
earlier development of Beethoven's peculiar 
genius, to hear these two symphonies in such im- 
mediate connection. They mark the transition 
from what has been called _ his first to his second 
period. In No. 2, you still feel the presence of 
Haydn and Mozart—their forms, their coloring, 
at least, although the bold ideas and the impatient 
spirit and the Titanic yearning of the younger 
brother frequently announce themselves. In the 
“ Eroica” he comes out purely and decidedly 
himself; unique, original. How it must have 
astonished the musicians in the day of its appear- 
ance! No doubt it puzzled them too, and not a 
little; but they felt the power, the magnetism of 
genius, the unavoidable grasp of it. In Europe 
it has always been one of the most esteemed, 
most quoted of Beethoven’s works. No doubt, 
again, it puzzled many, who listened with unpre- 
pared, perhaps dull ears, on Saturday. So it 
was once with the C minor and with the Seventh 
symphonies, now always gladly hailed as glorious 
old acquaintances, who seem every time more 
young and wonderful than ever to us. So it must 
ever be with all great works. to the merely 
amateur (and scarcely amateur) majority ofa great 
audience. 

Its very fulness of matter may account for the 
“ Eroica ” being found dull by some ;—that critic 
in the Traveller for instance, who, following the 


method of most newspaper “ critics,” first sets his 
? 





critical metronome to the publie pulse which it 
pretends to regulate. The “ Eroica” abounds in 
distinct ideas, in episodes,—more perhaps than 
any of the symphonies except the Ninth. It teems 
with thought, with bold imaginations, with the 
earnest strivings for expression, the glowing elo- 
quence of genius that has attained to full con- 
sciousness and full possession of its powers, and to 
which life is altogether a most earnest matter. 
The story of its having been originally dedicated 
to Napoleon, and how Beethoven when he heard 
of his fancied hero of humanity and freedom 
being proclaimed Emperor, “ tore off the dedica- 
tion page and trampled the score under his feet,” 
is familiar to everybody. But those of our 
readers who will take the pains to turn back to 
the second number of the first volume of this 
Journal (April 17, 1852), will find a plausible 
and in the main undoubtedly true key to its 
several movements, from the pen of our worthy 


” Beethoven's thoughts 


correspondent, “A. W. T. 
are always large and admit more easily of a 
humanitary than of an individual interpretation. 
He entitles that second movement (where were 
the ears, the souls of those whom it did not im- 
press profoundly !) “ A Funeral March upon the 
Death of a Hero.” But in it he uttered a nation’s, 
a whole age’s loss and lamentation. Who can 
contemplate Europe at this moment, and since 
’48, without feeling, as he hears this Symphony, 
that it is the very music of the present crisis, with 
all its sadness and with all its best hopes? The 
tragedy of Hungary, the heroic nation, and of the 
heroic Romans, is in that funeral march; it is a 
hero people that is mourned for. But with no 
weak, despairing lamentation: the glorious fervor 


of a manly and undying faith illumines the dark 


harmonies ever and anon and resolves them into 
clearest sunshine. The Scherzo is like the hur- 
ried, gathering tramp of the millions, who feel in 
them the inspiration for new efforts. The fugue 
theme, that opens the finale, is deliberately laid 
down and weighed and repeated, as if wisdom 
and forethought had now taken the helm out of 
the hands of generous but blind instinct, with its 
own free consent, as much as to say: “ We 
organize victory next time, and patiently wait for 
the true hour to come.” 

The Symphony was superbly played, and we 
would suggest the policy of a repetition of it at 
one of the Afternoon Rehearsals,—a suggestion 
which has been quite earnestly whispered in our 
ear by others. 

Cherubini’s overture to Les Deux Journées 
opened in the slow movement with surpassing 
dignity and grandeur, with which the rapid tempo 
of the allegro seemed to us rather out of corres- 
pondence. But we know the work only from the 
two hearings, for which we thank the Germanians. 
If our seeming was right, it confirms the criticism 
of our correspondent on a former page. Yet 
right or wrong, as the case may be, on that issue, 
the overture as a whole impressed us as one of the 
noblest and most interesting in that whole class of 
compositions, and as fully justifying the great 
name of Cherubini,—the one man in all Europe 
whose approbation Beethoven cared to have for 
his great Mass in D. 

JAELL played the Concert-Stiick of Weber in 
a more masterly manner than we ever yet have 
heard it ; and it holds its own everywhere as one 
of the most brilliant and delicious specimens of 
the Concerto, which is a concert piece and is 
nothing unless it be effeetive The orchestral 
parts were richly interblended, and the naive 
solemnity of the march, opening with reed instru- 
ments, was charting. 

The “ Souvenir de Gretry” struck us as one of 
the best of Caminita Urso’s selections. The 
themes are from that fine old French composer's 
opera of Richard Cour de Lion, and gave scope 
to all the girl artist’s earnestness of feeling. We 
know not when we have heard one of these fan- 
tasias that seemed so little hacknied. 

The concluding overture, “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” by Otto Nicolai, was full of dashing, 
merry fancies, and quite fresh and interesting, if 
not indicating any very sincere originality of style. 
We liked it better than the Lindpaintner and 
the Kreutzer and the Flotow overtures which are 


performed so much more frequently. 





The Musicatr Epucation Socrery, at their 
first Concert in Williams Hall, on Monday eve- 
ning, had not so large an audience as they deserved. 
Yet there was a goodly company of attentive 
listeners, who seemed excellently well pleased. 
The choruses, from Handel’s “ Joshua” and 
“ Jephthah,” were exceedingly well sung, by a 
choir well-balanced in its four parts, and 80 
numerous as to overflow the stage and occupy 
some way into each of the side galleries. (‘That 
stage, by the way, should be larger.) In precision, 
promptness, clearness, round and compact mass of 
tone, there seemed nothing wanting in those 
choruses. Perhaps there might have been a little 
more regard to light and shade, and a little finer 
sympathetic correspondence of the voices to the 
undulations of the music :—but where in any of 


our choruses do we find quite enough of that? it 
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implies fine natures and fine general culture in 
the entire mass of singers. The performance 
was highly creditabie, as it must have been grati- 
fying, to the conductor, Mr. Wes; and it was 
indeed, as a like being | 
carried back, fifteen yearsor more, toold Academy, | 


contemporary suggests, 
Odeon days, to listen to a chorus under his baton, 
with Mr. F. F. Mur.urr at the organ. The 
whole would have been richer and more interest- 
ing, had there also been an orchestra ; but an 
organ accompaniment played as that was, and on 
such an organ, was by no means to be despised. 


Mr. Miiller contrived, by a judicious variation of 


the stops, yet still true to the honest, solid dignity 
required by Handel’s counterpoint, to give lively, 
characteristic coloring and piquaney to the various 
selections, showing his own skill, and Handel’s, and 
the organ-builder’s, all to good advantage. Exqui- 
its flute 


sitely did he interweave tones with that 


sweet sad melody which concluded the selections 
”: Farewell, ye limpid springs and 
which was sung by Mrs. Wen?twortH 
with more character and pathos than anything we 


from “ Jephthah 


yet heard from her. 
by Mrs. Dr 
and Mr. 


have 
The solos and duets, 
Mr. 


Ripas, Miss 


Garcia, GILBERT, WoopMan, 


were conscientiously and cleverly rendered. The 
latter gentleman indeed has attained to rare 


fluency and evenness in the delivery of the long 
Handelian reulades, with which that master taxes 
the bass as often as the soprano voice. 

The 
the selections did not impress us like unto those 
from “ Jephthah.” Of the latter 
of the sublimest kind : first, that which describes 
“the rolling billows contracting their boist’rous 
pride” at Almighty ; 


that perfect musical translation and glorification 


music of “ Joshua” was new to us, and 


there were two 


the voice of the and then 
of the grand thought contained in the words: 
fale * 
“Tn glory high, in might serene, 
God sees, moves all, unmoved, unseen.” 

An engagement caused us (much to our regret) 
to come away without hearing the pieces from 
Mendelssohn's “ St. Paul.” But we were glad to 
notice in the programme one excellent provision, 
which we have long wished to have adopted 
all oratorio performances, at least until the instinct 
of propriety in concert rooms shall become more 


characteristic of our people: it was the insertion 


of the following paragraph before the words of 


the last chorus: 


OS Pausr.—To accommodate those who may desire 
to liste n, undisturbed, to the Final ¢ ‘horus, (which is ex- 
tremely soft and subdued in expression, especially at 
the closing strain,) all those who do not leave the Hall 
during this pause, are most respectfully requested to re- 
main seated until the last note is sung. 


Whether it be “ soft and subdued ” or loud and 
jubilant, let the last chorus, and all those who 
would appreciate it and have the whole of a great 
work, be protected in their rights. 

The new hall isa very pleasant one, and favora- 
ble (so far as our experience went) to musical 
sound. The distribution of the lights, the ventila- 
tion, &c., seemed quite satisfactory. The hall, it 
is said, will seat 1500 persons, though it looks ex- 
tremely narrow after one is used to sitting in the 
Boston Music Hall. The stucco ornament is rich 
and chaste; only the figures, (Corinthian capitals, 
&c.) seemed to us on too large a scale for so small a 
We might remark, too, on the peculiar 
architecture of the organ. The execution is beau- 
tiful and tasteful in itself; but the design !—to 


room. 


convert the front of the noble instrument into the 
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yen looking out into the open air, so that its 





music seems to come from out of doors !—that is 
like hiding a noble reality under a shallow pre- 
tence,—a fault of modesty not common in this 
world. 

We trust the Education Society will persevere 
in the good work of giving concerts, and that the 
people at the South end will appreciate their new 
privilege 3. 


—-+> 


A Word from the Italians. 

It is long since we have heard from one of them, 
though we have repeatedly offered them our 
columns. Judge then of the avidity with which 
we seize upon the following. 

True to our principle of giving all 
hearing, we make place for this (not at all 
ironical!) epistle. As « Diarist,’ 

can take care of himself, and we prefer to leave 
There is one cruel 


sides a 


for our he 


these battles to third persons. 


reflection, however, on the alleged partiality of 


Boston audiences for classical music, symphonies, 
&e., which wounds us to the heart. It is even 
intimated that the postponement of the Ninth 
Symphony was owing to the fact that there were 
no tickets sold. If the Germanians postponed it 
on that account, they acted prematurely ; people, 
used to serial concerts, do not rush some days 
beforehand to procure their tickets for an extra; 
the morning of the Saturday was very bleak and 
stormy; in the afternoon it promised better, and 
the demand for tickets began to be felt at the 
music-stores, but it was then too late—the post- 
ponement had been announced! the evening 
proved entirely pleasant, and we know of nota 
few who innocently 
Music Hall only to be sadly disappointed. But 
wait awhile! We shall see whether an audience 
cannot be found again for the Ninth Symphony! 


went to the doors of the 


Boston, Mareh 21, 1853. 

My Dear Mr. Dwicur :—Your New York Diary 
man is a terrible satirist! For my part I can’t 
conceive how those miserable Italian fellows can 
hold up their heads after one of his pieces appears 
in your paper; for of course they read them, and 
they must be dreadfully cut up when he comes 
down on them with such sarcastic wit. I like 
what he says about the Stabat Mater in your last 
number. Why will they keep on playing and 
singing that stupid thing? Now I think that one 
of old Bach’s fugues is worth fifty such affairs ; 
because I can nod and get sleepy just before bed- 
time when such splendid music is agoing, while 
that Stabat Mater, some how or other, keeps me 
wide awake all the time. Then he speaks about 
that magnificent Ninth Symphony, and even men- 
tions one of that wishy washy Donizetti's operas 
in the same line. How I wanted to hear that 
again! Now what was the reason that no tickets 
were sold! Do you suppose that the people about 
here would rather hear this fiddle-faddle Italian 
opera, and hadnorelish for that glorious Symphony ? 
Why, I didn’t understand it a bit, but I thought it 
was splendid, because Beethoven wrote it, and any 
one would be a fool not to say it was great if he 
did'nt think so. I wish your } York friend 
would come down on such a set of people oftener. 
He knows so much, and lets us all know that he 
knows somuch. He shows upthe critics first-rate, 
and he is worth all of them himsel!, 
finds fault with everything and makes fun of every- 
thing, and that’s what I call being a real critic. 
You can’t think how much I enjoy his pieces every 
Saturday in your Journal. He isso fair and liberal 


New 


because he 
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‘that eehoay can n find fault. I 
at his last piece and judged by his lips that he said 
“balderdash,”’ and if I had known him I should 
have shaken 
meant the Stabat Mater. 


saw a man laughing 


hands with him, for of course he 
Yours truly, 


Justicia. 
_— > - —-——_——_ 

A Goop Joxr.—The following is worthy to 
amuse our readers. One of our subscribers, in 
the beer-brewing “city of brotherly love,” who 
has complained ever since last autumn of not re- 


J 


ceiving his paper, though it has been mailed to 
him twice over, sends us at length this solution of 
the mystery. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 10, 1853. 
Dwicut, — Dear Sir:—Shakspeare asks, 
Tecan answer much, for I 


Mr. 
* What’s in a name ?” 
have been put to much inconvenience, to say no 
more, by a certain individual in this city, bearing 
the same cognomen as myself, viz. J. Sebastian 
Fliigel. 

I first became aware of the existence of such a 
personage, by seeing in one of our papers an 
advertisement, stating that ‘the celebrated pianist, 
Mr. J. Sebastian Fliigel, would perform at the 
Kossuth Lager Bier Saloon till future notice.” 
Now wasn’t that pleasant ? especially as I pretend 
to be somewhat of a pianist myself. 

Sometime afterwards I saw a letter advertised 
for J. Sebastian Fliigel. Forgetting all about my 
Lager Bier namesake, I sent for it, and on open- 
ing found it to commence with: ‘ My Dear Father,” 
and signed, ‘‘ Your affectionate daughter, Lydia.” 
Enclosed was another letter from my “ dear Mary 
Ann.” Pretty well for a young man of nineteen! 
I immediately returned the letter to the office, but 
somehow he has never returned any of mine. 

Calling at Mr. André’s store last weck (By the 
by, his is the only store in Philadelphia where one 
can get good music, as Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Thalberg, &c.,) he handed me your note, and re- 
marked that he agreed with you in thinking that 
it was strange that JZ should not receive my papers, 
while Mr. ———, and the other Philadelphia sub- 
scribers received them regularly. I agreed with 
him, but on reading it, it suddenly struck me that 
Lager Bier Fliigel had received both papers and 
letter, and that he had played, to say the least, a 
very ungentlemanly part in not returning them to 
me. 

If after this you will send my papers or any note 
that you may wish me to receive, care of G. André 
& Co., I shall doubtless receive them. The cir- 
cumstances of this case are so amusing that I 
thought that perhaps you would be gratified by 
by hearing why my papers never reached me. I 
do not doubt that editors often get much undeserved 
blame from circumstances like these ; but I hope 
that others will not have as much cause to com- 
plain of their namesake as has 

Your humble servant, 5.8. 2 
—_-> — 

The N. Y. Musical World and Times announces 
asa great card its translation of a shrewd and 
saucy German criticism upon Sontag, which ap- 
peared a year ago in the Leipsic musical paper 
under the title of ‘Lin Minoritdtsgutachten,” or 
the ‘Opinion of the Minority.” The piece is 
brilliant and original and says some sharp and true 
things of the virtuoso- worshipping tendency of the 
times. We have been many times tempted to pre- 
sent it to our readers, but thought it far too sweep- 
ing in its condemnation,—evidently written by a 
very talented and very young man. Had the 
World given the whole article, we should have 
seen Jenny Lind too swept into the same category 
of virtuoso “lights that do mislead the morn.” 

The World is out in ascribing the article to 
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Liszt! It does indeed hail from Weimar; but it | 
is well understood in Germany that it was written 
by a young man by the name of von Buetow, the | 
Weimar correspondent of the paper. Indeed the 
very first paragraph of the piece talks about “the | 
real enthusiasm of the Berliners for the geistvollen | 
Liszt” yielding by a law of contrast to “the com- | 
ical enthusiasm for the geistlose Jenny Lind!” &c, 
We trust Liszt never wrote that. 

+~—— > —a-=- | 

The N. Y. Musical World and Times of this week 
has a long and interesting letter from Mr. Fry, 
objecting to the summary of his principles which 
we recently copied from that Journal. At the 
close he says: 

“T did not intend, Messrs. Editors, to trouble you at 
all, leaving what I said to speak for itself in New York; 
but I find an eminent musical journal in Boston quotes 
your summary with fresh annotations, in which I am 
made to sin in the way of iteration and reiteration, and 
to want logie and synthesis. I beg of you, therefore, as 
a matter of justice to publish this letter, and I ask the 
same of the Boston journal.” 


We shall certainly do Mr. Fry and our readers 
the justice to copy his letter entire, and only regret 
that our columns for this week are already full. 


—e > 


We trust the strictures of 
a late performance of the Cheru- 
taken in good part. We shall be 
discussion, on both sides, of this* 


RAPID RATES OF TIME. 
our friend Keyzer on 
bini overture will be 
glad to elicit a fair 


question—of the time in which the quick movements of | 


Symphonies, Overtures, &c., (written before the metro- | 
nomic signs came into use,) should be taken, And 
this is all that our friend proposes; he does not pretend 
to speak dictatorially, but simply utters his opinion, in the 
hope that others will with equal candor offer theirs. 
Certainly the whole present generation— not only 
“Young Germany,” but young France and Italy and 
England likewise, go in for the double quick time, as 
often as it is possible, in music. The allegro of the C 
minor Symphony, of the Zauberfléte overture, &c., &e., 
played in the approved style of the day, seem always to 


shoot by us faster than our slow sense can clearly appre- 
hend the notes,—faster, we have suspected and have read, 
than probably their authors would have liked. But we 
have never met a young German who did not justify the 
rapid tempo, and we rarely meet an old German who 
Perhaps it is only the eternal 
But we are more in- 


does not deprecate it. 
quarrel between age and youth. 
clined to think that the pulse of the whole present era is 
too quick for some of us unfortunate “ old fogies.” 
—-> 

We would direct the attention of purchasers of classi- 
cal music to the card (below) of G. ANDRE & Co., Phila- 
delphia. The very name is an earnest of good music. 
Mr. André is the son of the famous music-publisher of 
Offenbach, in Germany, who purchased the Mozart 
manuscripts.» (By the way, we see that some of these, 
including the MS. of the Jupiter” Symphony, have just 
been offered for sale in London.) The Andrés, father 
and grandfather, have been noted composers, as well as 
publishers. The Philadelphia house is a branch of the 
European, and can furnt#h direct, at the lowest cost, the 


standard André editions of the instrumental works of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, &e. 


— ieee - -_—- 
Our SEconD YEAR. A new volume of the Journal 
of Music commences April 10th. Now 1s THE TIME TO 
SUBSCRIBE. 
—_ > 


Musical Intelligence. 


Local. 

The GERMANTANS have a noble programme for their 
last subscription concert to-night, and give a public re- 
hearsal this afternoon for the benefit of their excellent 
leader, CARL BERGMANN. 

Orro DREsEv’s extra concert on Monday evening will 
assemble all the lovers of genuine classic music, to hear 
again the triple Concerto of Bach, the Septuor of Hum- 
mel, the Trio of Beethoven, and other choice things. 
Mr. TRENKLE takes the place of SCHARFENBERG in the 
Concerto, and Mr. JAELL in the Septuor. 

The QUINTETTE CLUB give an extra concert on 
Thursday. Mendelssohn’s glorious Octet, which has 
only been played here on his birth-day, is to be the 
leading feature. 
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The Hanxpet Ann Haypn Soctery are rehearsing the 
“ Creation.” 


Look out for BEETHOVEN’s “ CHuoraL SYMPHONY” 
next Saturday, at an extra and farewell concert of the 
“ Germani:ans.” 


Foreign. 

Beuvertt has had success in the réle of Don Juan at 
Paris...» + Bosio is engaged for Covent Garden this sum- 
mer; the season, it is said, will open with Oberon. 

BERLIN.—The journals of Berlin and Breslau are 
teeming with eritical reports of the performances of the 
great basso, Formes, in Berlin—where he had not pre- 
viously delighted the public with his powerful creations 
as a singer and actor, although the other capitals of 
Germany, besides London, Madrid, and Petersburg, have 
had for many years opportunities of admiring him. 

serlin, however, has now been added to the battle-fields 
and triumphs of this great singer; and the most sober, 
philosophical and critical public of Germany has carried 
its enthusiasm for Formes to a pitch almost unprece- 
dented on the cold shores of the Spree. Flodoardo Geyer, 
a distinguished composer, and one of the greatest musical 
authorities of Berlin, has expressed himself to the fol- 
lowing effect apropos of the Sarastro of Formes— 
“ Surprised we see the real Sarastro, the literally speak- 
ing substantial Sarastro in every particular. ‘The exte- 
rior appearance of an artist has rarely been, as it were, 
the absolute realisation of the part. Never did we be- 
hold a more imposing image of priestly majesty inter- 
mingled with such a mysterious, and so to speak, cabal- 
istic significancy. ‘The dignity and power of the man, 
the sacredness of a holy profession, are appropriately 
represented in Formes. Elaborate and yet full of artistic 
moderation, the movements of Formes denote the true 
Prince of Virtue, and nothing is left to chance in the de- 
tail of the part, in its picturesque, plastic, and musical 
bearings. The shrewdest reflection is betokened in all 
—from the perfect delivery of every single note even to 


the simple management of the cloak. The Sarastro of 


Formes reaches the point of its artistic excellence in the 
magnificent prayer to Isis and Osiris, when he is so tho- 
roughly penetrated with the sublimity of the situation, 
that his effect on the heart of his hearers becomes irre- 
sistible; indeed, we do not recollect 2 more powerful 
effect being the result of © more simple artistic effort. 
The air “ In diesen heiligen Hallen,”’ 
the most worn-out of musical pieces; but it never found 
a more legitimate and efficient interpreter. The depth 
of this air has been, in the majority of cases, more per- 
ceived by the eye than by the ear, and we have seen 
singers who have thought to be able to make up fora 
deticiency in their low notes by mute and convulsive 
gestures. Formes, however, obtains an effect by a me- 
thod peculiarly his own; and his bass notes gain power 
while his high notes acquire euphony. His performance, 
moreover, is a perfect justification of Mozart’s choice of 
his original key in FE natural; and the harmonious effect 
of this, and of the B natural and C sharp, are wonderful. 
Below F sharp the voice of Formes has the most com- 
plete, and as it were “ saturated ” bass character, while it 
appears to cost him some effort to go beyond that height. 
This world-famed air, Formes was compelled to sing 
twice; and he sang it the second time with such a de- 
cided superiority and higher elevation of style, that the 
applause and the enthusiasm of the public brought him 
forward again to sing it for the third time, after which 
he was again called on the stage. If we compare this 
success with the simplicity of the task, we must confess 
that the stage has not for a long time been a witness of 
such an effect. The part of Sarastro has ceased for 
many, many years to be of any importance in the hands 
of ordinary performers. Animated by the presence of 
such an artist, Frau Koster, as Queen of the Night, Frau 
Herrenburg-Tutzeck as Pamina, Herr Krause as Papa- 
geno, and above all Herr Theodore Formes, the talented 
brother of the basso, supported him worthily. ‘The 
latter sang the E flat air of Tamino, “ Dies Bildniss” 
with great warmth and purity. The outward appear- 
ance of the two brothers is somewhat dissimilar—the 
basso being a masculine concise figure of German 
strength and proportions, surpassing in size the more 
delicate frame of the tenore by half a head; still the 
family likeness is unmistakable, and may the latter (the 
Tenor) come up in artistic height to the former, who 
may be truly pronounced to be what the ancients called 
a Daimonios, or the artistic issue of some superior power. 


Oorr. of Lond. Mus. World, 


Miscellaneous, 

OPERA PROSPECTS ABROAD AND At HomE.—The cor- 
respondent of Noah’s Messenger (New York) writes as 
follows: 

As was anticipated, Manager Lumley’s last effort to 
raise the fallen fortunes of the Italian Opera (Her Majes- 
ty’s theatre) has failed. Parliament, applied to for an 
act to incorporate a joint stock company to manage this 
theatre, has refused to enact that each shareholder shall 
be liable only to the extent of his respective share in the 
concern. Of £198,000 to be raised by capital, a third 
was to have been handed over to Lumley for his “ in- 
terest” in the concern. 

The fact of Her Majesty’s theatre being closed may 
operate—indced must—on operatic business and prospects 
in the United States. Grisi, Mario, and Lablache, may 
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be looked upon as certain and fixed stars in the hemis- 
phere of the Italian opera at Convent Garden. At the 
arliest, they cannot leave that theatre before the end of 
July; nor would it be any use, “T guess,” for them to 
| 
| 
| 


perform in New York until towards the close of Septem- 
ber. ‘That is, while your Crystal Palace is open, these 
singers cannot be with you. 

Cruvelli, Caroline Duprez, Bosio, Pauline Viardot | 
Gareia, and all that lot, can scareely be spared from | 
Paris. There is as much chance of Jenny Lind’s re- | 
turning to America, to appear in opera, as there is of her | 
becoming Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. In a 
word, you must be contented, on your side of the great 
herring-pond, with the vocalists you have. Salvi and 
Marini, Alboni and Sontag, form the nucleus of a very 
fine company—if private jealousies and bickerings do 
not intervene. You have Alboni, by allaccounts, singing 
as well as ever she did in Europe, and acting a hundred 
times better, and you have “the Indian autumn” of 
Sontag. It is charming, even yet—but if her present | 
auditors had heard her six-and-twenty years ago, when 
she caused nearly as much excitement as Jenny Lind | 
did a long time after, they would wonder, more and more, 
at the comparative preservation of her voice and person. 
She had a twenty years’ holiday for her voice, and that 
lack of wear and tear has tended to save it. Then she 
acts so well: every motion of her hand, every glance of 
her eves, is calculated, and practised, and stereotyped. 
As to her making-up—she resembles the Empress Jose- 
phine, who, at fifty, was such a mistress of her toilette 
as to bid defiance to the encroachments of Time. ' 

Kither the theatre ? Odeon or the Gymanese, in Paris, 
is to be called the Empress’s theatre, and ineluded in the 
theatres under and in the pay of the Minister of State. 
The other four are the Academy of Music, the Comedie 
Francaise, the Italian Opera, and the Opera Comique. 

SOTTESINL. The most wonderful artist of his age, the 
Paganini of the double bass, we are glad to learn, will 
visit us again thissummer. The energetic and enter- | 


prising Jullien has added him to his troupe; and in 
August next, when Jullien and all his musical host shall 
Appear among us, none will be more warmly welcomed — | 
than the wonderful, the great Bottesini—N. Y. Demoerat. 

“ Fogyism” is flourishing also on the Asiatic Islands. We | 
see ina Cologne paper that “at Sourahaya, Island of Java, a 
Philharmonic Society has been formed, the second on the | 
Island,as there was already one at Batavia. At the end of | 
December last the members numbered 250. They gave their | 
first concert during the Christmas holidays, the programme | | 
consisting entirely of works by Orlando Lasso, Palestrina, | 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven.” | | 

| 
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The ALudelssahn Quintette Club 


Respectfully inform their friends and the musical public of 
Boston, that they will give an 


EXTRA CONCERT, 
ON THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 81, 1858, 


At the Lecture Room of the Boston Music Hall. 
ASSISTED BY SEVERAL RESIDENT ARTISTS. 


(>>Mendelssohn’s Octette, a Quintette by Onslow, ete., will be 
performed, 


Tickets at 50 cents each, to be obtained at the usual places. 
Doors open at 7 o'clock; Concert to commence at 744 pre- 
cisely. 


G. ANDRE & CO. 
FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

N. B. The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for Piano and Violin, Duets for four hands and Piano 
solo pieces,) of Beetnoven and Mozart, as also the Piano solo 
Works of CLementt and Haypn, as published by J. André, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices 

Meh. 12. 3m. 

JSIGNOR G. C. GUIDI respectfully informs his former 
b\) pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish to take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, on moderate terms. None 
but good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
intending to study for professional purposes, 

Sig. G. can be consulted free upon any-musical subject, 
daily, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Ilews’s Piano Manufactory, No. 365 
Washington street, where terms and time for classes may be 
known. 

Orders or notes for Sig G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & Co.’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and at Oliver 
Ditson’s, 115 Washington street. Feb. 5. 


A CARD. 


HE SURSCRIBER respectfully offers his services to the 
public as Teacher of the Piano-Forte, the Violin, and of 
Singing, after a clear and easy method. He will also accom- 
pany pupils, both in seminaries and in private houses, in the 
practice of Duets, Trios, &c. 
Address for the present at the United States Hotel. 


March 26. 8m. CARL GARTNER. 





O PRINTERS. 
USIC COMPOSITOR WANTED. One who is thoroughly 


acquainted with the business, Apply at this Office. | : 
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Benefit of Carl Bergmann. 
THE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY 


WILL GIVE A 


PUBLIC REHEARSAL, 


On Saturday Afternoon, March 26th, at 3 o'clock, 
AT THE 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

For the Benefit of their Leader, 
CARL BERGMANN, 
ASSISTED BY 
CAMILLA URSO and ALFRED JAELL. 


(> The usual Wednesday Tickets will admit. 
Packages of Four Tickets, 50 cents: Single Tickets, 26 cents, 
at the usual places. 


LAST CONCERT. 


Tenth and last Subscription Concert 


OF THE 
GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


TO TAKE PLACE 


AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, March 26th, 


ASSISTED BY 
CAMILLA URSO & ALFRED JAELL, 
ALSO BY A 


DOUBLE QUARTET, selected from the 
German Licderkranz. 


PROGRAMME. 


Part I. 
. Grand Symphony, “ Jupiter,” in C major,...W. A. Mozart. 
1. Allegro vivace. u. Andante cantabile. 
1. Minuetto, Allegro. Iv. Finale, Allegro molto, 
. Gebet vor der Schlat, (Prayer of Soldiers before the 
action,) 
Sung by the DousLe Quartet. 
Grand Concerto in E major, for Flute, with Orchestra 
accompaniment, Briccialdi. 
1, Allegro. uu. Andante mosso. m. Allegro Finale. 
Performed by Cart ZeRRAuN. 
Part ITI. 
. Overture, “ Die Heimkehr aus der Fremde,”’ (Return 
from abroad, ) Mendelssohn. 
. Concert-stiick for Piano, with Orchestral accompa- 
niment, (by request, ) ©. M. Von Weber. 
Perfarmed hy Atrren Jarre 
EE ee ee ae SLU 
Sung by the DousLe Quartet. 
7. Fantasia for Violin, “ Lucia,” 
Performed by CAMILLA Urso. 
3. Overture, “ Der Freischiitz,”’ C. M. Von Weber. 


((> The Quartets will be sung under the direction of Mr. A. 
KREISMANN. 

{>> The splendid Grand Piano which has been used in our 
Concerts during the past season, was kindly furnished by J. 
CHICKERING, Esq. 

Single Tickets, 50 cents each, to be had at the Music Stores 
and Hotels, also at the door on the evening of the Concert. 

Doors open at 644 ; Concert commences at 7}, o'clock. 


OVVO OBS 


WILL GIVE AN 


EXTRA SOIREE MUSICALE, 
ON MONDAY EVENING, MARCII 28, 1853, 
In the Lecture-Room of Boston Music Hall, 
ASSISTED BY 
ALFRED JAELL, MR. TRENKLE, 
WM. SCHULTZE, CARL BERGMANN, 
And other Members of the GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1. Hommage 4 Handel, Duet for Two Pianos, 
Introduzione pathetica— Allegro brillante. 
Alfred Jaell and Otte Dresel. 
. Trio in B flat, for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, Beethoven. 
Allegro moderato—Scherzo—Adagio, and Finale. 
Otto Dresel, William Schultze, and Carl Bergmann. 
. Andante con Variazioni, for Two Pianos,..... R. Schumann. 
Alfred Jaell and Otto Dreset. 


PART II. 
. Concerto for Three Pianos, with accompsniment of 
Stringed Instruments,......................d.8, Bach. 
Allegro Maestoso— Alla Siciliana—Finale. 
Alfred Jaell, Mr. Trenkle, Otto Dresel, Messrs. Schultze, 
Meissel, Buchheisier, Bergmann, and Balcke. 
. Septet for Piano, Flute, Oboe, Horn, Viola, Violoncello, 
LL Mee 
Allegro con Spirito—Scherzo—Andante con Variazioni— 
Finale, Allegro Vivace. 
Alfred Jaell, Messrs. Zerrahn, Meyer, Kiistenmacher, 
Buchheister, Bergmann, and Bailcke. 


>The Concert will begin precisely at half past 7. 
("Tickets at One Dollar each, to be had at the Music Stores 
of Messrs. Reed, Wade, Barker, and Johnson. 
Edward ZL. Balch, 


Moscheles. 


five dollars. 
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Massachusetts Academy of Fine Arts. 


= FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Massa- 
chusetts Academy of Fine Arts is now open at its Rooms, 


No. 37's Tremont Row. 


{>> The Collection comprises some of the finest specimens 
of Pictures by American Artists 
Hours of Exhibition, from 8 A. M. until 6 PM. 
Single admission, 25 cents ; Season Tickets, 50 cents. 
Keb. 26. tf 


EW EDITION OF CARCASSI'S GUITAR 
IN BOOK. New and Improved Method for the Guitar, by 
M Carcassi. Price $2.50. 

This new edition of Carcagsi’s celebrated method embraces 
much valuable matter not con’ ainedin those previously issued. 
These additions are those which have been made by the dis- 
tinguished author after an experience which enabled him to 
determine what was actually needed by the pupil for a tho- 
rough understanding of the art. The whole has been care- 
fully translated by a well known Professor of the Guitar, and 
is thereby rendered as free as possible from those slight but 
perplexing inaccuracies which sometimes become a part of 
translations and reprints. A number of popular songs in 
each of the different keys have been appended, which together 
with the masterly instructions of Carcassi, and his plain yet 
comprehensive course of Exercises, furnish all that is desir- 
able to both teacher and scholar. 

OLIVER DITSON, Publisher, 
feb 26 115 Washington St. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NEW YORK NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


1 ENTLEMEN and LADIES, who design attending the first 

W term of the New York Norma Musicat Institute, and 
who wish to have board procured for them, are requested to 
give early notice to that effect. This will be necessary, in order 
to secure suitable accommodations; especially, as there is 
prospect of a large class. 

Applications have been made by some who desire to attend 
the courses of lectures and other class exercises of the Insti- 
tute, omitting the private lessons embraced in the full course. 
Notice is therefore given that the price of a ticket admitting 
the holder to all the lectures and class exercises, will be trenty- 
Including the course of private lessons, the price 
is fifty dollars 

The term commences on MONDAY, APRIL 25th, 1853, and 
continues three months, during which time daily lectures and 
instruction will be given in the various departments of music, 
the design being to furnish thorough instruction, and espe- 
cially to qualify teachers of music. 

The assistance of Taomas Hastines, Esq., and other eminent 
musicians has been secured. 

Circulars containing further particulars may be obtained on 
application to Mason Broraers, (late Mason & Law,) 23 Park 
Row, New York. 





LOWELL MASON. 
GEORGE F. ROOT. 
Mar 5. +f WM. D. DRADBURY, 


r ‘ Y hae Pl TN 
JONAS CHICKERING, 

I ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and the public 

that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute with 
as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore. 

379 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 5. tf 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 


881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


No. 
Chickering’s Pianos to let. 
All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. ii23 3m 
y. BD. COTRTOR, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
HE STABAT MATER, by Rossini, at the low 
price of 75 cents. 
ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Wasting‘on St. 


I EETHOVEN’S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip IN THE WILDERNESS, known as the Mount or 
O ives, is this day published in a neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


Jan. 8. 17 Tremont Row, Boston. 





NEW MUSIC BOOK. 

i ig PIANO FORTE: A complete and thorough 

Instruction Book, selected, compiled, and arranged prin- 
cipally from the works of Hunten, Bertini, Czerny, Herz, &c., 
to which is added a Collection of about fifty popular Airs, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Quiek-Steps, Marches, &c., with and without 
variations, properly arranged and fingered. By MANUEL 
FEeNOLLOSA, Professor of Music. 152 es; an elegant work. 
Price $1 50. J. P. JEWETT & CO. 

i113 8m. 17 & 19 Cornan. 





_ Letter-Press, Music and ob Printing-Office, 


Pianos and Melodeons to Let. 
OLIVER DITSON, 


Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 
AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines, 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HIE MANUFACT®RER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., _—- 
ti 





Apr. 10. 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 





Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 


ii14 tf 


G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
864 Tremont Street. 


J. W. TAVERNER, 
PROPBSSOR OF BLOCURIOW, 
i S RESIDENCE, 

No. 30 enssannanel peters BOSTON. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 








T. BRICHER, 
Organist and Conductor of HMuste 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 

OFFICE UNDER THE CaURCH. ... ENTRANCE ON CHARDON St. 
Jan. 22. 3m. 


J. C. WOODMAN, 


ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 


Cracker of Singing, Pinna Farte, Xe., 
F No. 36 Warren Street, Boston. 
ii13 8m. 








H. 8S. CUTLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent. 


ADDRESS —(Care of A. N. Jonnson,) No. 90 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 22 tf 


F. F. MULLER, 
TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &e. &e. 
Inquire of Messrs. Reep & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row, 
Boston. ii7 tf 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
05> Now in Europe; will seturn 1st of June. Letters may 
be addressed at 19 Hanover St. 25 tf 








GEORGE F. WILLEY, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


i> Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 


MUSIC ROOM, THE Lecture Room or Kirk Street Caurca, 
RESIDENCE, 34 FRANKLIN Square, SUFFOLK STREET, 
feb. 5. LOWELL, MASS. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 
feb.5. 4 Pine Street, Boston. 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


For half a square, (8 lines,) or less, first insertion, - $0.50 
- “ = each additional inser. .25 
For a square, (16 lines,) firstinsertion, . . .. . -. 100 
“ “ each additional insertion, . . 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
:. ‘ Lee eee 


No. 21 Schasl St. com pee 
0. 21 School St. -—— = 



































